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July Crop Conditions 


The composite condition of 33 principal crops in the United 
States on July 1 was 2.7 per cent above the condition of the crops 
on July 1 last year, and 3.7 per cent below the average July 1 
condition of these crops during the previous ten years, accord- 
ing to the July 10 crop report issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

The estimate of the area in corn this year of 98,333,000 
acres is 2.3 per cent below the acreage harvested in 1928. The 
July 1 forecast of corn production on the basis of July 1 condi- 
tion is placed at 2,662,000,000 bushels as compared with 2,840,- 
000,000 bushels harvested in 1928. The condition of the dry 
bean crop on July 1 was 83 per cent of normal, or about 7 per 
cent below the usual condition at that date. With an average 
season from now on, a production of 18,200,000 bushels may be 
expected. A total 1929 production of 154,300,000 bushels of ap- 
ples is indicated by the July 1 condition of 53.7 per cent of nor- 
mal, as compared with 62.9 per cent last year and 59.6 per cent, 
the ten-year average. An estimate of 47,075,000 bushels of 
peaches is indicated by the July 1 condition of 49.8 per cent of 
normal, as compared with 70.6 per cent last year, and 60.8 per 
cent, as the ten-year average. The 1929 pear production esti- 
mate is 19,781,000 bushels. The July 1 condition indicates 52.8 
per cent of normal as compared with 66.5 per cent last year and 
60.8 per cent as the ten-year average. 


Labeling of Canned Mixed Vegetables or Fruits 


Following is the text of a notice just issued by the U. S. 
Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration in reference to the 
labeling of canned mixed vegetables or fruits. 
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“There has recently developed in the canning trade a prac- 
tice of canning mixed vegetables which appears to be becoming 
more and more extensive. These products are usually desig- 
nated as ‘mixed vegetables’ and bear a vignette of a display of 
a number of vegetables. Investigation shows that in some cases 
the pictorial designs represent vegetables not present in the cans 
or fail to depict others which are present. As the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act defines as misbranded an article of food which 
bears any statement, design or device which shall be false or 
misleading in any particular, the use of a vignette on a label de- 
picting vegetables not present in the can in substantial amounts 
is improper, as is also a vignette which fails to display all vege- 
tables present. Listing the names of the vegetables present is 
not regarded necessary, but when a list is given it should be com- 
plete and include only vegetables actually present. A list cor- 
rectly stating the ingredients does not serve to correct a false 
and misleading vignette. 

“No objection is raised to the designation ‘mixed vegetables’ 
or expressions of similar meaning for products consisting of a 
number of vegetables. This name, however, or any other which 
implies vegetables canned in the succulent state should not be 
used on products containing dried vegetables, unless appropriate 
declaration is conspicuously made showing the presence of soaked 
dry vegetables of the variety used. In cases where dried vege- 
tables are used the vignette employed should not picture the 
vegetables in the succulent state. 

“The general principles set forth here with respect to mixed 
vegetables are also applicable to labels for mixed fruits.” 


Condition of Fruit Crops 
The following table from the crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture, issued July 10, gives the condition of various 
fruits on July 1, 1929, as compared with July 1 of the previous 
year and May 1, 1929: 
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Fruit in Cold Storage 


Cold storage holding of fruit on July 1, as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, were: 


July 1, 1929 July 1, 1928 Syear average 
31.000 15,000 

Barrels 2,000 1,000 1,000 

Frozen and preserved fruit (pounds) ... 60,016,000 40,558,000 


Food Officials Pay Tribute to Canned Foods 


Officials of the U. S. Department of Agriculture have given 
out the following statement, which is published under the title 
“Can Opener Has New Status in the Kitchen”: 


“Boss of the Kitchen” is a title the once maligned can opener may now 
carry with some degree of justification, said officials of the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration, United States Department of Agriculture, 
when their attention was called to an article in a popular magazine in 
which the can opener was so called. 


Before the passage of the Federal food and drugs act a generation 
ago, suspicion and enmity were felt for the inoffensive can opener and for 
canned foods. Dishonest and careless canners not only gave honest, for- 
ward-looking canners competition of a most unfair nature, but also tended 
to give the entire industry a reputation for products which could not al- 
ways be depended upon for purity, quality, or full measures. 

Small wonder the intruding can opener was held up in alarm as the 
symbol of canned foods. The factory product, it was said, could never 
equal that put up by the housewife. There was also some talk in those 
days about the can opener breaking up happy homes, ruining American 
cooking, and generally playing havoc with American cuisine traditions. 

Today, the modern housewife may buy satisfactory canned foods and 
preserves, and the cost is frequently as low or lower than when she puts 
them up herself, if her time and labor are considered. Fruits, vegetables, 
soups, fish and shellfish are recognized as important adjuncts to the well- 
planned meal and every-day diet. Via the can opener, the new “Boss of 
the Kitchen,” these foods come from all parts of the world to be consumed 
anywhere, anytime. 

This change represents the shift in American social and economic 
habits brought about by the gradual passing of home canning to factory 
canning with mass production methods bringing low unit cost for products 
of a standardized nature, free from adulteration and contamination. 


Twenty years or more of constructive effort on the part of the canning 
industry, backed by the continual pressure in behalf of sound, honest prod- 
ucts exerted through the enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act 
have been responsible for the justified confidence and dependence now 
placed in canned foods, the food and drug officials say. 

When the act was made effective in 1907, violations were extremely 
common in the industry. Honest manufacturers had to compete with those 
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whose cans were habitually “slack-filled.” Water was a handy substitute 
for the food the cans should have contained and the pumps did a rushing 
business in many canneries. Low grade and even partially decomposed 
products were occasionally packed and the use of artificial colors or chemi- 
cal preservatives was not uncommon. The American consumer paid the 
bill and the ethical canner’s reputation suffered along with the shyster’s. 

“Canned foods will be deemed to be adulterated if they are found to 
contain water, brine, sirup, sauce, or similar substances in excess of the 
amount necessary for their proper preparation and sterilization,” states 
Food Inspection Decision 144, issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, for 
the guidance of canners. 

The decision, which is called the “Canner’s Bible,” further states: “The 
can in canned food products serves not only as a container but also as an 
index of the quantity therein. It should be as full of food as is practicable 
for packing and processing without injuring the quality or appearance of 
the contents. 

“Some food products—tomatoes, for example—may be canned without 
the addition of any other substances whatsoever. The addition of water ‘n 
such instances is deemed adulteration. Other foods may require the addi- 
tion of water, brine, sugar, or sirup, either to combine with the food for 
its proper preparation or for the purpose of sterilization as in peas. In 
this case the can should be packed as full as practicable with the peas and 
should contain only sufficient liquor to fill the interstices and cover the 
product.” 

By limiting the amount of water allowed in canned foods, as well as 
by requiring the container to be a true index of the amount of food packed, 
the administration officials believe, the food and drugs act has done more 
to give the consumer his money’s worth in buying canned food than by 
any other single project the administration has carried on. By paying 
for eight, 12 and even 25 per cent of excess water in cans of vegetables 
and shellfish a generation ago, the consumer was subjected to a “water 
tax” of several cents on each can, which might readily have run into mil- 
lions of dollars annually had not the enforcers of the food and drugs act 
put a stop to “slack-filling.” 

Domestic inspection of canning practices, plants and products goes 
vigilantly on, year in and year out, from Maine to Florida, and from Cali- 
fornia to Washington. Wherever food is canned for human consumption, 
there are the food and drug inspectors, watching, advising, reporting all 
they see and hear to the district offices at New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco and to headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

Officials, inspectors, chemists, bacteriologists and others whose duty 
it is to enforce the food and drugs act recognize that American canners 
are almost universally committed to a policy of giving the consumer an 
honest product conforming with every reasonable regulation, not only be- 
cause it is the right thing to do but because it is the best business policy. 
They realize that the food and drugs act is designed to protect not only 
the consumer but legitimate industry and that its broad purpose is cor- 
rective rather than punitive. 
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The health and pocketbook of every American citizen, as well as the 
reputation of American canned foods at home and abroad are of prime im- 
portance and these the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration stands 
ready to protect. 


Tariff Commission Inquiry Requested on Dried Peas and Dried 
Beans 

According to the U. S. Daily for July 6, President Hoover 
has been urged by Representative French (Rep.), of Moscow, 
Idaho, to direct the Tariff Commission to make an investigation 
into the costs of production, here and abroad, of dried beans and 
dried peas, and, if possible, to recommend an increase in the duty 
on imports of these articles under the so-called flexible provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

The rate of duty on beans now is 1%4 cents per pound and 
the new tariff bill, as it passed the House, makes it 214 cents 
per pound. 

The present rate of duty on dried peas, and the rate in the 
tariff bill as passed by the House, is 1 cent per pound. 

Representative French stated orally following his confer- 
ence with the President that foreign countries are now glutting 
the American market with dried peas and beans and that unless 


relief is had, growers in Idaho,. Michigan, Wisconsin and Mon- 
tana will be injured. 


Revised U. S. 1929 Grades for Fresh Tomatoes 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has published the following revised definitions 
and grades for fresh (market) tomatoes. These are entirely 
distinct from and do not supersede standards for cannery > 
matoes, published by the same Bureau in 1926. 


U. S. Fancy shall consist of tomatoes of similar varietal character- 
istics which are mature but not overripe or soft; well formed, fairly 
smooth; which are free from sunscald, puffiness, catfaces, growth cracks, 
scars, cuts, disease, freezing, insect, hail, mechanical or other injury. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading and hand- 
ling, not more than a total of 10 per cent, by count, of any lot may be be- 
low the requirements of this grade but not to exceed a total of 5 per cent, 
may be allowed for tomatoes which are seriously damaged and not more 
than one-fifth of this amount or 1 per cent may be allowed for tomatoes 
which are affected by decay. 

U. S. No. 1 shall consist of tomatoes of similar varietal characteristics 
which are mature but not overripe or soft; well formed, fairly smooth; 
which are free from damage by sunscald, puffiness, catfaces, growth cracks, 
scars, cuts, freezing, disease, insects, hail, or mechanical or other means 
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and from any defect or injury that has penetrated through the fleshy 
outer wall of the tomato. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading and hand- 
ling, not more than a total of 10 per cent, by count, of any lot may be be- 
low the requirements of this grade but not to exceed a total of 5 per cent, 
may be allowed for tomatoes which are seriously damaged and not more 
than ohe-fifth of this amount or 1 per cent may be allowed for tomatoes 
which are affected by decay. 

U. S. No. 2 shall consist of tomatoes which are mature but not over- 
ripe or soft, which are free from serious damage caused by sunscald, cat- 
faces, growth cracks, scars, cuts, freezing, disease, insects, hail, or me- 
chanical or other means and from any defect or injury that has pene- 
trated through the fleshy outer wall of the tomato. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading and hand- 
ling, not more than a total of 10 per cent, by count, may be below the re- 
quirements of this grade but not more than one-fifth of this amount or 2 
per cent, may be allowed for decay. 

Unelassified shall consist of tomatoes which are not graded in con- 
formity with the foregoing grades. 


MARKING FOR SIZE 

The minimum size, numerical count, or description of pack of the to- 
matoes in any package should be plainly stenciled or otherwise marked on 
the package. 

“Minimum size” means the greatest diameter of the smallest fruit 
measured at right angles to a line running from the stem to the blossom 
end. It should be stated in terms of whole and quarter inches as 2” 
minimum, 2%” minimum, 2%” minimum, and so on in accordance with 
the facts. 

“Description of pack” applies particularly to packing in lugs and 
should be designated according to the arrangement of the tomatoes in the 
top layer in a lug as 5-5, 5-6, 6-6, and so on in accordance with the facts. 
The figures given represent the number of rows of tomatoes each way in 
the lug and it is understood that the two bottom layers of tomatoes in any 
lug, when packed on edge, shall not contain more than one additional row 
each way, i. e., that in a 5-5, pack the tomatoes in the two bottom layers 
must not be smaller than will pack 6 rows each way as 6-6. If tomatoes 
are packed flat the lower layers should contain only one more row packed 
lengthwise of lug. 

When size has been specified the following tolerance shall apply. In 
order to allow for variations incident to proper sizing, not more than 10 
per cent, by count, may vary from the size specified. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 
As used in these grades: 

“Similar varietal characteristics” means that the tomatoes shall be alike 
as to firmness of flesh and shade of color, i. e., that soft-fleshed early ma- 
turing varieties shall not be mixed with firm-fleshed mid-season and late 
varieties or bright red varieties mixed with varieties having a purplish 
tinge. 


i 
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“Mature” means that the contents of the seed cavities have begun to 
develop a jelly or glue-like consistency and the seeds are fully developed. 
“Well formed” means the normal, typical shape for the variety. 

“Fairly smooth” means not noticeably ridged, angular, indented or 
otherwise misshapen. 

“Damage” means that the tomatoes are injured to an extent readily 
apparent upon examination. 

“Damage caused by puffiness.”—Tomatoes damaged by puffiness are 
usually angular, flatsided and thin-walled. Such tomatoes shall not be 
considered damaged unless one or more locules are distinetly open. 

“Catfaces” means irregular, dark, leathery scars usually found at the 
blossom end, but sometimes on the sides. If shallow and no greater in total 
area than a dime they shall be allowed in U. 8. No. 1. 

“Growth cracks” are ruptures or cracks radiating from the stem end. 
If well healed over and not longer than % inch they shall be allowed in 
U. S. No. 1. 

“Serious damage” means that the tomatoes are badly deformed or that 
surface blemishes cover more than 15 per cent of the surface in the ag- 
gregate. 


Truck Crop Markets 


There was a decided slackening of shipments of many fruits 
and vegetables during the week ended July 6. Combined move- 
ment dropped to 21,055 cars, and total forwardings of the 31 
products were 4,700 cars less than the preceding week. 

The greater part of the week's 400 cars of summer apples 
came from Delaware, the Virginias and Illinois. Cabbage was 
arriving chiefly from Ohio and Maryland, but the week's ship- 
ments were only 220 cars. The cherry season is opening in Mich- 
igan and Utah, but most shipments of cherries are still from the 
Pacific Northwest. The northwestern crop is rather limited this 
year. Movement of green peas increased to 145 cars, about half 
of them from New York State. The California grape season is 
later than last year; only 70 cars moved during the past week. 


Movement of cantaloupes increased to 3,130 cars, because 
Arizona increased rapidly to 1,085 for the week, though Im- 
perial Valley dropped to 2,070 cars. The season opened in Ar- 
kansas and central California. Movement of miscellaneous mel- 
ons in California was becoming very active and totaled 870 cars. 

Georgia peach shipments increased to 830 cars, as the El- 
berta season got under way. Further gains are soon due, though 
total movement from Georgia this season will probably be light. 
Limited shipments are reported from such sections as the Caro- 
linas, Mississippi, Alabama, Illinois and California. Virginia 
peaches also are starting to market. 
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Tennessee was leading all other States in tomato shipments, 
with a record of 690 cars for the seven-day period. Arkansas 
and Virginia each shipped 70. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS 


June June July Totalthis Totallast Total 

Commodity July 6 23-29 1-7 seiontlo seasonto 
1e29 1920 1928 July 6 July 7 season 
219 “67 257 22,010 17,266 35,706 
Cantaloupes 3,130 2.003 2.255 14,508 16,328 28,978 
a5 a6 52 8.047 5.192 7.400 
245 1.470 2,186 2.660 
202 s70 650 5,507 4,787 7.468 
iu 96 lan 4,282 4.658 
Mixed deciduous fruit .. 139 220 20 THe 1,104 6,490 
Mixed vegetables ......... 106 20,258 21,087 34,872 
ow 726 2,040 5.413 3,807 57,606 
62 120 2.148 2,458 3.509 
Plums and prunes ....... 109 2 377 1,034 2.387 7,205 
String beans 70 159 172 6.580 5.053 6,707 
1,104 1,270 1,291 15,048 18,208 90,357 


Weather Conditions 

While the first part of the week ended July 10 was cool in 
most places east of the Rocky Mountains, temperatures were 
moderate to high thereafter and growing crops made good ad- 
vance generally, except where too dry in the Northwest, accord- 
ing to the Weather Bureau. Soil moisture continues sufficient 
for present needs of crops practically everywhere from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley eastward, while showers were helpful in most of 
the Plains area. Growth was especially rapid in the Southwest 
and in the Atlantic Coast States, with the prevailing high tem- 
peratures the latter part of the week. 

In general the weather was much less favorable for harvest- 
ing operations, however, than had previously prevailed. Rain- 
fall was frequent and in many places heavy, especially during 
the latter half of the week, over a rather wide belt, extending 
from the central and northern portions of Ohio westward over 
the northern half of Indiana, central Illinois, extreme southern 
Iowa, and northern Missouri to southeastern Nebraska; in this 
area harvest was rather seriously interrupted, with more or less 
damage from overflowed bottom lands in some sections. 

In the Northwest dry weather continued the first part of 
the week, but beneficial showers occurred the latter part. These 
were rather widespread, and, in many localities, were sufficient 
to relieve droughty conditions, but decidedly more rain is needed, 
as a rule, throughout this section. Dry weather continued quite 
generally from the Rocky Mountains westward. 
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Business Conditions 


Commercial transactions during the week ended July 6, as 
reflected by check payments, were larger than in both the pre- 
ceding week and the corresponding week of 1928, according to 
the weekly statement of the Department of Commerce. 

The general level of wholesale prices showed a slight gain 
over the preceding week but was fractionally lower than a year 
ago. Loans and discounts of the Federal reserve banks were 
larger than during either the previous week or this time last 
year. Interest rates on time loans advanced sharply from last 
week's average and were substantially greater than a year ago. 
Interest rates on call money showed a considerable decline from 
the previous week but a gain over the corresponding week of 
1928. Business failures were considerably less than in the 
previous week and also smaller than in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

CAR LOADINGS 


Merchandise 
Total Miscellaneous L. C. L. Other 
Week ended June 20 .......... 1,095,724 $36,346 260,617 508,761 
1,069,046 426,001 250,176 
Corresponding week, 1928 ...... 1,008,699 342,652 254,800 362,158 
Corresponding week, 10927 ...... 1,021,438 401,586 260,545 350,507 


Retail Trade in June 


Department store sales in the aggregate for June were one 
per cent larger than in the corresponding month a year ago, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports made to the Federal reserve sys- 
tem by 448 stores; on a daily average basis, however, the sales 
were 5 per cent larger than a year ago. Increase in total sales 
was reported by 204 stores and decrease by 244 stores. The 
change in sales varied considerably for different parts of the 
country, ranging from an increase of 9 per cent in the Minne- 
apolis Federal reserve district to a decrease of 7 per cent in the 
Atlanta district. 


Labeling of Cherry Preparations 


According to the U. S. Daily for July 10, 1929, cherry juice 
syrups and other cherry flavoring preparations which owe their 
flavor chiefly to cherry pits, oil or bitter almonds or benzalde- 
hyde should not be labeled to indicate that their flavor is due to 
cherry pulp or cherry juice, according to officials of the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration of the Department of Agri- 
— in a statement issued July 9. Full text of the statement 
ollows: 

Benzaldehyde, the flavoring principle of the seed of the 
cherry, bitter almond, apricot and the peach, has an intense 
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flavor and flavoring preparations to which it is added can be 
diluted to far greater extent than if flavored only with cherry 
juice. The words “cherry flavor” imply that the flavor is de 
rived from the pulp or juice of cherries and should be so used. 


Employment Statistics 

The Department of Labor announces that statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment on more than 500,000 workers, 
which will be known as the “National Index to Labor Turnover,” 
will appear for the first time in the September, 1929, number of 
“The Monthly Labor Review,” a subscription publication of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


The statistics will be gathered from 850 manufacturers in 
twenty-two states. According to Secretary Davis, the statistics 
will help employers to remedy the evil of rapid labor turnover. 


Labeling of Compound or Imitation Fruit Syrups and 
Concentrates 


Copartners manufacturing syrups and concentrates signed 
a stipulation agreement (No. 355) with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease and desist from use of “Grape,” “Orange,” 
“Lemon,” “Lime,” “Peach,” “Banana,” “Strawberry,” or 
“Cherry,” either independently or in connection with other 
words in advertising to describe their products so as to imply 
that such are composed of the actual juice or fruit. 


It was ‘provided that if these fruit names were used to 
designate one of the company’s flavors that the name be imme- 
diately preceded by the word “Imitation” printed in type equal- 
ly as conspicuous as that in which the name of the fruit is 
printed. 

It was agreed also that if the product be composed in sub- 
stantial part of the actual juice or fruit and the name of the 
fruit is used to designate the product, such name shall be ac- 
companied by a word or words printed in type equally as con- 
spicuous as that in which the name of the fruit is printed so as 
to clearly indicate that the product is not made wholly from 
the juice or the fruit indicated. 


Prospects for Apples and Pears in England 

Apple prospects in England at the beginning of July varied 
from light to good, according to a cable to the Foreign Service 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics quoting the re- 
port of the British Ministry of Agriculture. Of the culinary 
apples, Lane’s Prince Albert were expected to be good while 
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Bramley’s Seedling and Newton’s Wonder were generally light. 
Damage from sawfly has been reported in Kent and Essex. The 
outlook for dessert apples was good for Worcester Pearmain, 
Beauty of Bath, and Allington Pippin, but Cox's Orange Pippin 
is light. 

The pear crop is variable. Conference and fertility are 
fair but considerable dropping is reported. 


Italian Sulphured Cherries Available for Export 
The total pack of sulphured cherries in Italy this year is 
estimated at 42,000 barrels, according to a cable received in the 
Department of Commerce July 8. Pitted cherries selected for 
export amount to 30,000 barrels of which 10,000 have already 
been sold to European and other buyers, leaving approximately 
20,000 barrels available for export to the United States and 


Canada. Prices are steady at around 16 to 17 cents a pound 
C. I. F. New York. 


Canned Fruit and Vegetable Market in Scotland 
There are remaining on hand at present in Glasgow, only 
sufficient quantities of the 1928 pack of canned fruits and vege- 
tables to take care of what the trade is expected to demand until 
the new season's pack is ready to be placed on the market, ac- 
cording to a report of June 6, submitted to the Department of 
Commerce by the American consul at Glasgow, Scotland. 


The demand is active in all lines, particularly in peaches 
and pears. Pineapples are in more demand than before. 

It is the opinion of experienced dealers in’ the trade who 
handle large quantities of canned fruits and vegetables and are 
in very close touch with conditions, that if prices in the future 
are advanced by even so much as four cents per tin a definite 
check in the consumption will be felt. 

During 1928 and 1929 there has been a noticeable increase 
in the demand for California fruits. This is attributable to the 
favorable prices at which it has been possible to offer these 
fruits to the consuming public, particularly with regard to the 
two most popular varieties—peaches and pears. 


Wisconsin Peas for Canning 


Mr. W. B. Ebling, agricultural statistician for Wisconsin, 
reports that the canning pea crop has suffered somewhat from 
adverse weather conditions. The stand of the Early or Alaska 
varieties has been rather thin in most places. In spite of a 
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larger acreage, it is not likely that there will be more Early peas 
canned in Wisconsin than a year ago. 


Publications of Interest to Canners 


Adhesive in sprays.—Details of the experiments conducted 
at different times with various adhesives for use in sprays are 
given in Technical Bulletin 111-T, published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Copies may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Department at Washington. 

Cherry handling.—“Investigations Relating to the Handling 
of Sweet Cherries, With Special Reference to Chemical and Phy- 
siological Activities During Ripening’ is the title of a new bulle- 
tin published by the Oregon State Agricultural College. Among 
the subjects covered by the bulletin are changes occuring before 
harvesting and during storage; the influence of temperature on 
firmness; time of picking in relation to canning quality; and 
syrup concentration in relation to fruit cutout. Requests for 
this bulletin, which is designated as Station Bulletin 247, should 
be addressed to the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. 

Peach pruning.—The Indiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has recently issued a bulletin entitled “Peach Pruning,” by 
F. P. Cullinan of the Department of Horticulture. Methods and 
advantages of scientific pruning are described in this bulletin of 
32 pages. It is designated as Bulletin No. 326 and copies may 
be secured by addressing the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Lafayette, Indiana. 

Tariff survey on salmon.—The United States Tariff Com- 
mission has just published its “Tariff Information Surveys” on 
salmon. This bulletin of 94 pages contains a brief introductory 
statement regarding salmon fisheries, followed by statistical and 
other information relating to the foreign competition and tariff 
problems confronting the domestic industry. While the edition 
of this publication available for free distribution by the Tariff 
Commission is limited, as many copies as desired can be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents per copy. 


Bulletin on Mexican Bean Beetle 
A finely illustrated, 16-page bulletin on the Mexican bean 
beetle and how to control it has been issued by the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station at New Brunswick, as circular 
216. 
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